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For * The Friend.” 


Observations on the use of Intozicating 
Liquors. 
Drink no longer water, but use a little wine for thy 


stomachs sake and thine often infirmities—1 Tim. 
v. 23. 


As this passage has been frequently quoted 
to show the propriety of drinking wine, and 
thence inferentially that other liquor of intoxi- 
eating quality may very properly be used in 
moderation, I shall spend a few lines upon the 
apostolic sanction here given to the consump- 
tion of wine. 

Whether we suppose the apostle to have 
written this precept by permission or by com- 
mand, we must certainly allow the same rule 
w be applicable here, which is applied to the 
construction of law ; that the reason of the law 
is the life of the law, or that a law must be so 
construed as to fulfil its intention. Now the 
reason for using wine is clearly explained—to 
remedy some morbid affection of ‘Timothy’s 
stomach. Consequently, where no infirmity 
exists which wine can remedy, this passage 
gives no authority to use it. We may also 
observe, that the injunction or advice is to use 
a little wine, and that only for his stomach’s 
sake, and his often infirmities. That the 
apostle intended to limit his friend to a Jittle 
wine, and that little as a medicine, rather than 
a drink, appears obvious from other parts of the 
same epistle. Timothy, it appears, was bishop 
of the Ephesian church, and the apostle 
describes the necessary qualifications of a 
bishop; one of which is, that he must not be 
given to wine. The deacons also, he says, 
must not be given to much wine.* Ix his 
epistle to Titus, bishop of the Cretians, he 
gives the same account of what a bishop must 
be. He must not be given to wine.t The 
epistles of Paul, therefore, rather condemn 
than encourage the use of wine, except as a 
medicine. When used medicinally, he pre- 
scribes aliftle wine. When the celebrated Dr. 
Johnson was invited to drink a little wine, he 
replied, that he could not use a /iftle, and that 
abstinence was easier to him than temperance ; 


and there are unquestionably many in that 
situation who have not the candour to acknow- 


* Chap. 3—8. ¢ Chap. 1—7. 
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of alcoholic liquor. 


T am not about to assert that every kind" petso : excess “The | 
liquid which contains any portion of intoxi-| of strong drink is generally acquired by drink- 


cating matter, ought to be rigidly excluded 
from our tables. There are, unquestionably, 
several kinds of beverage which contain a 
small portion of alcohol, diffused among other 
be swallowed in 
moderate quantities without injury, and in 
some cases perhaps with advantage. Yet, 
when we reflect upon tke unavoidable tendency 
which the use of the weaker liquors has to 
encourage and promote the consumption of 
those which are stronger, and the easy transi- 


tion from the temperate to the excessive use of 


intoxicating drink, it appears a subject of se- 


rious consideration, whether it may not be the 
duty of the respectable and conscientious part 
of the community, to withdraw their support 
altogether from the “manufacture, sale, or use 
of intoxicating liquors of any kind. 


The apostle Paul not only considered what 
would be safe and lawful for himself, but what 
would be the effect of his example upon others. 
He examined not only what was lawful, but 
what was expedient; and declared, that if meat 
made his brother to offend, he would est no 
flesh while the world standeth, lest he should 
make his brother to offend.* There are pro- 
bably very few, if any, in the present day, 
whose example is as extensive and forcible as 
that of this eminent apostle; yet every man 
has his limited sphere of influence; and the 
more respectable the character of a man is, the 
more powerful, for good or evil, will his exam- 
ple be. And certainly every man, of sober 
reflection, must desire that his influence, what- 
ever it may be, should be thrown into the scale 
of virtue. If those who lead many to right- 
eousness shall shine as the stars for ever, cer- 
tainly those who lead others into the pit of 
pollution, have great reason to dread the con- 
sequence to their future hopes. 

It would perhaps be considered as a rash 
assertion, should I declare that all the drunken- 
ness existing among us, is to be attributed to 
the encouragement given by men of temperate 
and respectable character, to the manufacture 
and use of intoxicating liquor. Yet, when we 
soberly consider the subject, in its various 
ramifications, we can scarcely avoid the suspi- 
cion, that if this assertion would not be strictly 
true, it would have at least a strong spice of 
truth in its composition. Of the thirty thousand 
who have been estimated to sink annually to 
their graves in the United States, in conse- 
quence of the intemperate use of strong drink, 


* 1 Cor. 8—13. 
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it. As wine was probably the only in-|can we reasonably suppose there is one, who 
ting liquor used in the apostolic age, the |set out, in the morning of life, with a fixed 
declarations of Paul in regard to wine may be | intention of becoming a drunkard? And pro- 
fairly considered as applicable to every species | bably not one in a hundred was led into the 


habit by bain | in the first instance, with 


love 


ing a little, under circumstances which excite 
no suspicion. ‘The society of drunkards is 
disgraceful to those who have any character to 
lose; and therefore young men of sober habits 
are not generally in much danger from them. 
But when they find the intoxicating draught 
freely circulating among respectable people, 
and nothing but inoffensive hilarity resulting 
from it, they very naturally conclude, that there 
is neither danger nor harm in its use. If their 
employment or manner of life casts them fre- 
quently in the way of reputable and moderate 
drinkers, it is very possible that a fondness for 
strong drink may be imperceptibly contracted, 
and the prisoner not be aware of his bondage, 
till the chains become too strong to be broken. 
I was once acquainted with a young man whose 
disposition appeared remarkably amiable, and 
whose prospects in the world were unusually 
flattering, but whose hopes, and those of a 
rising family, were blasted by intemperance. 
When his widowed mother expostulated with 
him on account of the course he was taking, 
he honestly confessed the ascendency which 
the appetite for ardent spirit had acquired ; but 
told her that this fondness was contracted in 
their own harvest field. ‘The mother had fur- 
nished her workmen with ardent spirits in time 
of harvest, probably with an expectation of 
obtaining more work from them, and her 
favourite son was rendered a slave to intem- 
perance. Could any possible advantage, re- 
sulting from the use of the article, compensate 
the mother for the ruin of her son? The his- 
tory of this ease is probably in substance the 
history of thousands. 

When we observe the habits and propen- 
sities of children, we cannot fail to perceive 
that they generally manifest, at a very early 
period, a fondness for some kinds of food, and 
an aversion to others. ‘This indicates some- 
thing like native tastes ; and among these native 
tastes, we sometimes find an easy susceptibility 
to the slavery in question. Some persons, 
almost from their childhood, manifest a fond- 
ness for intoxicating drink. Whether this 
propensity is natural or acquired, we can 
readily perceive that the safety of the indi- 
vidual depends upon having the temptation 
kept at a distance. I have read of a tiger, 
which was taken young, and fed on cooked 
meat, but carefully excluded from the taste of 
blood. In this way, he grew up a powerful 
but harmless animal. But at length a piece of 
raw flesh was accidentally left in his way, the 
taste of which roused his savage propensities, 
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which had lain dormant, and rendered him at 
once a fierce and ungovernable beast of prey. 
A propensity to the intemperate use of strong 





criminals, an expense more than ten times the 


drink, however that propensity may have ori-|amount of the license; besides the misery 


ginated, resembles the savage propensities of 
the tiger. Keep the stimulus to that propen- 
sity at a distance, and the propensity itself 


remains innocuous, and may be finally] over- | 


come and obliterated by sound principles and 


correct habits. As it is impossible to discern | 


with certainty what dormant propensities may 


which they introduce into private families, for 
which the public neither do nor can make 
compensation. Now let any person, who has 
a fraction of influence upon the legislation of 
our country, seriously inquire whether these 
establishments are necessary for the public 
good ; or whether indeed they contribute to 


lurk in the constitution of a child, a prudent) the public good at all? If they are not neces- 


parent will of course avoid exposing him un- 
necessarily to the danger of having those of a 
vicious and degrading character roused into 
action. We have ample evidence that intoxi- 
cating liquor can be dispensed with ; and con- 
sequently the introduction of it into our fami- 
lies, or among our workmen, cannot be 
defended upon the score of necessity. Many 
who have tried conducting business of the most 
laborious and exposing kind, with and without 
the aid of intoxicating drink, have come to the 
conclusion, that strong drink is not only un- 
necessary, but absolutely injurious, even when 
not used to obvious excess, in the prosecution 
of laborious business. We are therefore 
brought to the conclusion, that the act of 
placing this article in the way of any person, 
whose habits of temperance are not firmly 
established, is an unnecessary, and therefore 
an unjustifiable exposure. 

If we trace the annals of pauperism, of in- 
sanity, and of crime, we find them swelled 
with the victims of intemperance. If it were 
proper to fill this essay with statistical accounts 
upon these subjects, it could be readily shown 
that a large majority of the paupers, whose 
support imposes so heavy a burden upon the 
community, are brought to penury, directly or 
indirectly, by intemperance ; that insanity, that 
most appalling malady to which humanity is 
subject, is superinduced more frequently by 
intemperance, than by any other cause; and 
that the crimes with which strong drink is in 
some manner connected, bear so large a pro- 
portion to the whole, as to warrant the con- 
clusion, that if intoxicating liquor could be 
totally banished from our land, the business of 
our criminal courts would be almost annihi- 
lated. Murders—assaults, with intent to com- 
mit murder—assaults and batteries, are almost 
always committed, either under the excitement 
of strong drink, or by persons who are addicted 
to the use of such stimulants. Since this essay 
has been on hand, my eye has been attracted 
to a public notice of a recent conviction in one 
of our county courts. The criminal, in a 
drunken mania at a lime-kiln, struck the vic- 
tim several times on the head with a cord stick, 
which occasioned his death. The crime was 
pronounced murder in the second degree, and 
the sentence was four years confinement in the 
Eastern Penitentiary. So much for the aid of 
strong drink, to enable men to bear the heat 
and labour of a lime-kiln. 

In most of our large cities, there are great 
numbers of taverns and tippling houses, where 
strong drink is furnished to any person who 
will drink it and pay for it. These houses are, 
I suppose, generally licensed; that is, they 
pay, annually, from ten to twenty dollars each 
to the government, for the liberty of entailing 


sary, why are they licensed? Or if they pro- 
duce more evil than good, ought not their 
license to be withheld? Probably there would 
be little diversity of opinion upon these points, 
among men of reflection. Would then such 
houses be licensed, if the respectable members 
of the community were to exercise their influ- 
ence to prevent it? The intention of the law 
in requiring a license, is to secure the public 
from the effects of the sale of intoxicating 
liquor by any other than persons of sound 2 


on the public, in the shape of taxes, for the 
support of the poor, and the prosecution of 


cretion. In the preamble to an act of the legis- 
lature of Pennsylvania, passed in 1794, it is 
declared that a great abundance of taverns and 
public houses for the vending of spirituous 
liquors, has been found to promote habits of 
idleness and debauchery. The subsequent 
act was therefore passed for the purpose of 
limiting their number ‘* by the measure of real 
utility and necessity.”” Now can we reason- 
ably suppose that any houses, for the sale of 
spirituous liquors, for other than medic.i pur- 
poses, would be licensed, if the measure of 
real utility and necessity was strictly observed ? 
Houses of entertainment, where liquor is not 
sold, do not, in Pennsylvania at least, require 
a license ; and such houses, however numer- 
ous, are not likely to produce habits of idle- 
ness and debauchery. If travellers, and the 
inhabitants of the neighbourhoods could be 
sufficiently accommodated by houses of enter- 
tainment, without the appendage of intoxi- 
cating liquors, it is obvious that the object de- 
signed by our existing laws might be gained, 
without licensing any taverns to sell spirituous 
liquors. 

It may be supposed that the profits derived 
from such houses, if liquor was excluded, 
would not be sufficient to induce a competent 
number to keep them. But this is to suppose 
that a necessary establishment requires a vicious 
basis to support it. 
political economy is sufficient to convince us, 
that the wants of the community are pretty 
sure to bring the article required into the mar- 
ket. Besides, there is no more reason to sup- 
pose that houses of entertainment, where every 
thing actually needful might be had, could not 
be supported without the aid of spirituous 
liquors, than that a sufficient number of tailors, 
shoemakers, or blacksmiths could not be kept 
in the country, without giving them the pri- 
vilege of selling strong drink, to bring cus- 
tomers to their shops. In large cities, there 
would be no danger of any want of public 
houses; neither would there be on roads which 
are much travelled. If on those where the 
travellers are few, there should be a little defi- 
ciency, it would be readily supplied by the 
farmers. There are not many of them who 
would object to feeding a traveller or his horse 





at the price usually charged at public houses, 
When oats is selling at from twenty-five to 
fifty cents a bushel; and boarding is charged 
at one dollar fifty cents or two dollars a week, 
farmers would not object to the trouble of 
selling the former in small quantities, at two 
dollars a bushel, or furnishing boarding and 
lodging, for a short time, at the rate of six dol- 
lars a week. 

It is unquestionably worthy of sober con- 
sideration, whether the circumstances of our 
time do not warrant, or rather require that the 
friends of good order, and good morals, should 
unite in a general and simultaneous effort to 
stop the granting of licenses, for the sale of spi- 
rituous liquors, to tavern-keepers of any kind. 
We are very apt to suppose that the low dis- 
orderly taverns, where drunkenness appears 
without concealment or disguise, are the great 
corrupters of youth. They unquestionably 
do their part; and we owe them no thanks for 
not doing more. But they are rather the re- 
ceptacles than manufacturers of drunkenness. 
They are the sinks into which the drainings 
from more respectable nurseries of intemper- 
ance collect. Such taverns are great nuisances 
in their neighbourhoods, but the most effectual 
mode of abating such nuisances, would be to 
stop the currents which flow into them. If 
our taverns could be generally converted into 
houses of entertainment without intoxicating 
liquor, abundance would be done towards dry- 
ing up the sources of misery and crime through- 
out the land. It would be an effort worthy the 
land of Penn, to limit the sale of alcoholic 
compounds to their appropriate places, the 
shops of apothecaries. 

The business of our country requires that 
houses of entertainment should be located, at 
convenient distances on our principal roads, 
but who can say that necessity or the public 
good requires that intoxicating liquor should 
be sold at them? We must admit, that as 
places of entertainment, public houses are 
necessary; but as disposers of alcoholic liquors, 
they are nuisances. We have hitherto tolerated 
the evil for the sake of the benefit. Why not 
separate the evil from the good, and retain the 
latter without the former? While the present 
system continues, it can hardly be expected 
that the race of drunkards will become extinct. 
Among the great numbers of inexperienced 
youth, whose business calls them at times to 


A little acquaintance with | public houses, we must expect that some will 


fall victims to intemperance, unless we can 
separate the dram shop from the house of en- 
tertainment. Is there a father, worthy of the 
character, who would not willingly contribute 
his utmost efforts to produce this separation, 
in case he could clearly foresee, that without it 
his own sons would be involved in the misery 
and degradation of beastly intemperance, and 
become tenants of a hospital or penitentiary. 
To the pious Christian, the preservation of 
another man’s son from the pit of pollution, is 
an object of nearly the same importance as the 
preservation of his own. 

Within a few years past, a very great im- 
provement, in regard to the consumption of 
strong drink, has been made in various parts 
of the world; and the public attention has 
been unusually excited on the subject of tem- 
perance. It is often said, that the time to 
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make hay is when the sun shines; and I would 
suggest to the friends of their race, in this 
favoured state, that they should take advantage 
of the existing excitement to procure such 
legislation as should separate the house of en- 
tertainment from the nursery of intemperance. 
If petitions could be extensively circulated, 
ant! respectably supported, urging the legisla- 
ture to enact a law which should withdraw 
from te Mayor’s court of Philadelphia, and 
the genc ral courts of Quarter Sessions in the 
several counties, the authority to grant licenses 
for the sale of intoxicating liquors, within their 
respective: limits; and establish such regula- 
tions as to confine the sale of alcoholic liquids 
to its appropriate sphere; perhaps an act of 
the kind might be obtained. And if we could 
once establish the system of public houses 
without the sale of strong drink, and keep 
them up throughout the state, during two or 
three years, it seems probable that the im- 
provement would be so obvious, that no man 
of reputation would afterwards attempt to set 
up a tavern on the plan now generally pur- 
sued. 

I recommend this subject to the serious con- 
sideration of the readers of ** The Friend ;”’ 
and hope that if the plan briefly sketched in 
this essay should not be approved, some of the 
contributors to this paper may furnish us with 
a better. 


Communicated for ‘+ The Friend.” 


Three Lectures on History, as developing 
an Overruling Providence. Delivered at 
Friends’ Reading Rooms, in the second 
month, 1840. 


LECTURE FIRST. 
(Concluded from page 212.) 


The discoveries of the Champollions have 
opened to us another page in the history of the 
good providence of the Most High, and have 
convincingly shown that there was mercy 
mingled in the judgment which lengthened the 
wanderings of the children of Israel in the 
depths of the desert. Infidels have, from time 
to time, in their attempts to invalidate the au- 
thority of the Sacred Scriptures—to prove it a 
work of modern date, and not worthy of cre- 
dence or regard—brought forward the fact, that 
Sesostris, the most celebrated monarch .of 
Egypt, is not once mentioned in its pages. 
And this too, when it is known that he sub- 
jected Phenicia, and led his conquering armies 
in triumph through Palestine. Some Christian 
authors have endeavoured to reconcile the 
Sesostris of profane, with the Shishak of 
sacred historians. Infidels could not, how- 
ever, but perceive that this attempt offered vio- 
lence to the Truth of Chronology. From the 
historical investigations of Champollion, the 
younger, we learn that Sesostris mounted the 
throne of Egypt, eighteen years after the chil- 
dren of Israel had vanished from its borders 
into the arid and uninhabited deserts of Arabia. 
There were they led about and instructed— 
there were they kept in the hollow of the 
Lord's hand, whilst Sesostris, as his sword, 
was weakening the power of the wicked and 
idolatrous Canaanites, and preparing the path 
of the chosen in the land of Promise. Per- 





haps Sesostris deemed he was revenging the | disappearing as soon—reigning only to satiate 
land of Egypt for the losses and humiliations | their passions, and to render the people un- 
it experienced, when Moses led the descend-|jhappy. Such a situation of a kingdom, 
ents of the Patriarchs of Canaan from its| wherein all orders of the state are in confusion 
power and dominion. Preserved in the quiet}—all laws despised—justice abolished—all 
of the desert from the violence of this invader| crimes secure of impunity, denotes approach- 
and desolater of provinces—this pillager of| ing ruin, and seems to call for it in the loudest 
flocks, and ruiner of cities—this exacter of|manner.” Ejighty-one years before the time 
tribute, and impoverisher of nations, their his-|of our Saviour, an insurrectien broke out 
tory is in no wise connected with his. amongst the native Egyptians, who took pos- 
Now conquering and now conquered, Egypt | session of ‘Thebes, which being reduced after 
continued for many centuries to hold up aja siege of three years, was from the most 
bright light in science, whilst sunk in the| populous and richest city in Egypt made a 
grossest darkness as to political rights, na-| heap of ruins, and stript almost entirely of 
tional probity, and religious truths. Animals| inhabitants. 
of various kinds were the objecis of worship;| But the full meaning of the prophecy was 
and it could not be supposed that those who, | not yet fulfilled, Egypt was not yet thoroughly 
in this respect, understood not the testimony of| base. Thirty years before the coming of the 
the indwelling Spirit, would follow implicitly | Desire of all nations, the Roman legions made 
its other moral requirings, or attain to the | themselves masters of the country, and destroy- 
pureness of virtue. He who judges righteous | ing the very existence of the nation, added it 
judgment, saw the national crimes, and the} as a province to their empire. 
individual contaminations, and foretold by his} Time will not allow us to follow the history 
prophets what should certainly come upon|of Egypt very minutely, but from century to 
them. This literary light of the world—this| century, under Pagan or Christian dominion, 
cradle of science—this nurse of armies—this|she has trodden a downward path, becoming 
granary of nations, it was declared should be a| still more and more base as a kingdom. And 
base kingdom, and desolate, that it should not| yet for a long period after the Christian era, 
exalt itself among the kingdoms, that it should | learning and Jiterature were found at Alexan- 
be made waste by strangers, and that there|dria. ‘The heathen idolaters fostered it—the 
should be no more a prince of the land of; Christians protected it, and the Arabs, although 
Egypt. He who declared that for their wick-| destroying it as conquerors, soon patronised 
edness he had delivered them into the hand of| it as princes. The light was in their cities, 
a mighty one—brought Nebuchadnezzar upon| yet the nation was not illuminated by its 
them, who robbed the land of its riches—who| rays, and when the Mamelukes, in A. PD. 
spoiled it of its treasures—broke the pride of| 1250, usurped dominion in Egypt, the last 
its strength, and narrowed its dominions to the | spark of philosophy, the last glimmer of art 
valley of its fertilizing river. ‘To fulfil the | and scientific acquirements were totally extin- 
purposes of Him, who is the arbiter of nations,| guished. The Mamelukes were originally 
the Persian armies, three hundred and fifty| slaves from foreign countries, and the vacan- 
years before the Christian era, planted their} cies in their ranks were always supplied from 
ruinous standard in all her conquered cities ;|such. No native born Egyptian, whatever was 
and took possession of that throne which has| his parentage, was permitted to partake of the 
never since been filled by a native prince of| government of the country. Though Egypt 
Egypt. After a few years of uneasy servitude | came under the power of the Turk in 1517, 
to an effeminate people, the country found a} the Mamelukes were permitted to control and 
| new master in the person of Alexander of| tyrannise over it until the present century, when 
| Macedon. they were all but one destroyed by Mohammed 
The Macedonian conquest left the race of| Ali, the present master of Egypt. 
the Ptolemies on the throne of the Pharoahs,} To prove the truth of Scripture History— 
who remained nearly three hundred years to/| to show the overruling providence of the Most 
cultivate foreign science, and to patronise| High, I have traced the condition of this coun- 
foreign learning and philosophy, whilst the| try in its various positions on the stream of 
natives were ground by the yoke of a grievous} time. Now let us listen to the testimony of 
oppression and bondage. Her cities in the| infidels, and see, whether at the close of the 
multitude of strangers who were occupied | last century she did not verify the language of 
therein, were truly but as colonies planted by| prophecy. Volney says, “ Deprived twenty- 
foreign nations, and the light of literature| three centuries ago of her natural proprietors, 
which shone there, the perfection of art at-}she has seen her fertile fields successively a 
tained, sprang not from her children, and| prey to the Persians, the Macedonians, the 
neither elevated them in taste, stored their! Romans, the Greeks, the “Arabs, the Geor- 
minds with knowledge, or endued them with | gians, and at length the race of the Tartars dis- 
a purer morality, or a holier religion. tinguished by the name of Ottoman Turks. 
The history of Egypt, through much of this | ‘The Mamelukes, purchased as slaves, and in- 
period, is but a record of atrocity and crime. | troduced as soldiers, soon usurped the power, 
Murder and parricide were fashionable amongst | and elected a leader. If their first establish- 
the contenders for its throne. Rollin, in sum-| ment was a singular event, the continuance is 
ming up the catalogue of their vices, says, | not less extraordinary. They are replaced by 
‘* We see here a sad complication of the black-| slaves brought from their original country. 
est crimes, perfidy, divorces, poisoning, incest. | ‘The system of oppression is methodical, every 
Princes on a sudden becoming monsters, dis-| thing the traveller sees, reminds him that he 
puting treachery and wickedness with each|is in the country of slavery and tyranny.” 
other—attaining crowns with rapidity, and| Gibbon writes, “‘ A more unjust and absurd 
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constitution cannot be devised than that which|rusalem. Very horrible are the scenes which 
condemns the natives of a country to perpetual | Josephus describes to have taken place in the 
servitude, and the arbitrary dominion of stran- | famine attendant thereon. Jeremiah lamenting 
gers and slaves.” over the miseries and calamities of his people, 

Now the Mamelukes have fallen, and Ma-| says, * The hands of the pitiful women have 
hommed Ali sits on the throne of Egypt. Is|sodden their own children, they were their 
the land prosperous? Are the inhabitants happy | meat in the destruction of the daughter of my 
and secure in human rights, under his energetic | people.””’ Again, when the children of Israel, 
reign ? No! Go look at her uncultivated fields! | by taking on themselves the guilt of crucifying 
her untenanted cities! her desolation, degra- | the son of God, had filled up their cup of indig- 
dation and misery! her terror driven agricul- | nation to the utmost—the Romans were brought 
turalists! her robbed citizens ! and these shall | against them, and every thing that is terrible to 
answer. ‘The stranger is still on her throne, | humanity, of carnage, contention, and murder, 
and gathering the fruit of her labour. Stevens, | took place in the siege of Jerusalem. 


who visited Egypt but a few years since, after 
describing the manner in which the choicest of 
her young men are forced into the army, thus 
writes, * For centuries, Egypt has been over- 
run by strangers, and the foot of a tyrant has 
been upon the necks of her inhabitants; but I 
do not believe that since the days of the Pha- 
roahs, there has been on the throne of Egypt 
so thorough a despot as the present Pacha.” 
We shall close our remarks on this nation with 
another quotation from this author. “ For 
thirty centuries the foot of a stranger has been 
upon the necks of this once favoured land, 
now lying in the most abject degradation and 
misery, groaning under the iron rod of a tyrant 
and stranger. I cannot help recurring to the 
inspired words of prophesy; * It shall be the 
basest of kingdoms, neither shall it exalt itself 
any more among the nations; and there shall 
be no more a prince of the land of Egypt.” 
It may be as well to remark, that Ibraham, the 
appointed successor of Mahommed Ali, is a 
native of Candia, and is but his adopted son. 
The eldest of his own children have already 
fallen victims to cruel and unnatural jealousies. 

The history of the Jews, is a history of 
Providential interferences. Of national pros- 
perity following obedience to the Lord’s will, 
of national calamities springing from the sins 
of the people. Very clear and positive were 
the blessings promised to them if they were 
faithful to the Lord their God, and equally pre- 
cise and definite were the calamities denounced 
for disobedience and departure from his will. 
The blessings of increase in population and 
substance were abundantly verified, whenever, 
as a nation, they observed the laws, ‘kept the 


ordinances, and preserved pure the worship of 


the King of kings. The punishments pointed 
out for unfaithfulness, were, that famines should 
be upon them—that strangers should come 
against them, and spoil them of all their pre- 
cious things—that they should be shut up and 
besieged, and in the straitness of the siege, 
eat their own children—that they should be 
scattered among all people—that they should 
have no rest to the sole of their feet-—that they 
should be a reproach, an astonishment, a hiss- 
ing, even among all the nations whither they 
were driven—that they should, nevertheless, 
be preserved, and that a full end should not be 
made of them. 

The book of Judges is but a history of a 
series of oppressions brought upon the Israel- 
ites for their sins, and of their deliverances on 
repentance. In the sieges of Samaria, we find 
mothers feeding on their own offspring. The 
same dreadful fulfilment of the prophesy was 
witnessed when Nebuchadnezzar besieged Je- 


















as a separate and distinct 
persed over the earth. 
nunciations concerning them, and the calamit- 
ous fulfilment in every age and country, would 
occupy more time than our brief limits will 
allow. It is enough to say, that the most 





Have all the prophesies against them been 


fulfilled ? Let their sufferings the world over— 
the oppressions which have been on them for 
1800 years—the scorn and derision which 
every where meet them, give answer to the 
question. After the return from the Babylonish 
captivity, they were alternately oppressed by 
the Syrians, the Egyptians, and the Romans. 
Titus razed Jerusalem to its foundations, ra- 
vaged all Judea with the sword, and banished 
its inkabitants to surrounding countries, After 
sixty years, on their attempting to repossess 
themselves of the land, they were discomfited 
with great slaughter, and the few that escaped 
were again driven from that soil which was 
then laid waste as a desert. It had been said 
that their cities should be wasted without in- 
habitant—that they should be rooted out of 
their land in anger, in wrath, and in great 
indignation. All which has been more than 
once fulfilled. 


How remarkably have they been preserved 
ople, although dis- 
To narrate ail the de- 


minute predictions have been fulfilled, and that 


their history is one continued course of cruel 
sufferings and grievous oppressions. 


The ruin foretold for the sins of her children 


has come upon the land of the Prophet Bards. 
Every portion is desolate. Her plains over- 
looked by Carmel, Hermon and Tabor, are 
unpeopled, and lie sad in the silence of soli- 


tude. ‘The vale of Sharon is desolate, the 
whole valley of Canaan has no vestige of cul- 
tivation. 

The beauty of her mountains has departed ; 
Carmel is a habitation of wild beasts; the land 
mourns and is laid waste, and has become as a 
desolate wilderness. ‘The prophet had said, 
‘* The generation to come of your children that 
shall rise after you, and the stranger that shall 
come from a far land shall say, when they see 
the plagues of that land, and the sicknesses 
which the Lord hath laid upon it, wherefore 
hath the Lord done this unto the land? what 
meaneth the heat of this great anger?”’ In con- 
firmation of this we find Volney, that inveterate 
enemy of revelation, writing of this land and its 
neighbouring districts——‘‘ The temples are 
thrown down, the palaces demolished, the 
ports filled up, the towns destroyed, and the 
earth, stripped of inhabitants, seems a dreary 
co ss, Tosa ‘From whence proceeds such 
melancholy revolutions? For what cause is 
the fortune of these countries destroyed? Why 


is not that ancient population reproduced and 
perpetuated ?’”’ «7 wandered over the country, 
{ traversed the provinces, | enumerated the 
kingdoms of Damascus and Idumea, of Jerusa- 
lem and Samaria. ‘This Syria, said I to my- 
self, now almost depopulated, then contained a 
hundred flourishing cities, and abounded with 
towns, villages, and hamlets. What are be- 
come of so many productions of the hands 
of man? What are become of those ages of 
abundance and life?’’ Though the infidel 
might be at a loss to account for these sorrow- 
ful changes, the prophet was not, and immedi- 
ately furnishes an answer for those who might 
inquire—‘ because they have forsaken the 
Lord God of their fathers.” 

In our next lecture, we shall conclude our 
brief examination of the Scripture testimony 
to the overruling Providence of the Most 
High, and shall proceed to the investigation of 
the histories of other nations, and the deter- 
mining influences of unerring wisdom, in cor- 
rective punishments, and in saving mercies. 
We shall find that the coming of the Just One 
has not changed those laws by which, in former 
ages, the iniquities of nations brought on them, 
mediately or immediately, the rod of retribu- 
tion. Now, as then, the Most High ruleth in 
the kingdoms of men. ‘The laws which he has 
given—the principles which he has established, 
acting in subordination to His will—bind not 
only the elements of unsentient life, but over- 
rule the determinations of the individual free- 
dom in many to promote the general purposes 
of His presiding providence. 


From the Emancipator. 
JUDGE JUDSON. 
“ Honour to whom honour is due.” 


Now that the principles which two years 
ugo the abolition press contended fur almost 
alone, in their application to the Africans of the 
Amistad, have become the recognized law of 
the land, as binding in Georgia as in Connec- 
ticut, and multitudes who then only dared to 
wish rather than hope for such an adjudication 
in favour of liberty and justice, are rejoicing in 
the victory won by the firmness and perse- 
verance of a few, and it is plain that the deci- 
sion of the Supreme Court, and the case of 
which, it is the legal conclusion, are to form an 
important and glorious part of the judicial his- 
tory of our country, it is proper to bring for- 
ward the claims of the magistrate, whose name 
is placed at the head of this article, for hislue. 


share in the public honours hereafter to follow * 


these adjudications. 

Be it remembered then, in the first place, 
that Judge Judson was identified in party at- 
tachments with the national administration 
then in power, that he had been an.active, lead- 
ing promoter of that party, that he had shared 
in all the pro-slavery demonstrations which 
that party had seen cause to make, so long as 
he remained in political life, and that he had 
been raised to his position of dignity, ease, and 
permanency, in the federal judiciary, by that 
administration. Consequently, all his political 
sympathies would influence him to lend the 
power of his office, for the accomplishment of 
any objects of that executive. 

Remember, secondly, that there was and 
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THE FRIEND. 








could be no special sympathy between Judge | so that he might very well have shielded him- 


Judson and the abolitionists, in whose hands 
the defence of the Africans was thrown by the 
eneral sentiment of the public, that it right- 
fully belonged to them, and naturally devolved 
on them. ‘The part he had taken, or was 
generally understood to have taken, in first 
procuring and then enforcing the celebrated 
black law of Connecticut, under which Miss 
Crandall underwent such a series of persecu- 
tions, utterly precluded any such sympathy. 
He owed nothing to abolitionists, nor they to 
him. He expected nothing from abolitionists, 
and they nothing from him. ‘They stood be- 
fore him, and he listened to them, solely on 
the basis of strict law. 

In the third place, remember that the ad- 
ministration attached the utmost importance to 
their attempt to deliver these people to the 
Spaniards. Whe eagerness of the secretary of 
state diffused itself down, through the attorney 
general, the official editors, the district attor- 
ney, the officers of the navy, the collector, 
marshal, &ec., to the turnkey of the New Ha- 
ven jail, and the writers of the kindred Heralds 
of New York and New Haven. Judge Jud- 
son’s official adviser, Holabird, in his suppress- 
ed letter of November 25th, 1839, conveyed 
to Mr. Forsyth the impression that there was 
at that time scarcely a doubt but that the Afri- 
cans would be given up by the court. Hence 
the preparation of the famous Grampus plot 
for their sudden removal. 

And, in the fourth place, it should be borne in 
mind that the great weight of the public press, 
of both parties, was in favour of their surren- 
der, and that the general voice of the public, so 
far as it could be known, was that the treaty 
so required, and that the public faith must be 
preserved. So that, had he decreed their sur- 
render, he could have had no ground to fear 
the general reprobation of the community as a 
just retribution for an outrage on acknowledged 
law and right. 

And in the last place, this general course 
and current of the public mind, and of the 
authorities, was silently connived at, or openly 
countenanced by professional authority. ‘The 
President of the United States, a lawyer of 
long practice and high standing ; the secretary 
of state, a lawyer; the attorney general of the 
United States, the highest law 6fficer of the 
land, and the district attorney of Connecticut, 
were all agreed that the negroes must be given 
up. There was no publication of legal opinions 
to the contrary, except the arguments of paid 
counsel on behalf of the Africans. (We ought 
to except the single publication of a short but 
perfectly explicit letter of Mr. Adams.) His 
own immediate superior in the judiciary had 
admitted the Spanish claim to be so imposing 


that he would not examine it under the writ of | An 


habeas corpus. ‘The general impression was, 
that the Supreme Court of the United States 
had virtually decided the whole question in the 
case of the Antelope. The courts of New 
York had almost rendered nugatory the cor- 
relate suits brought here against the Spaniards, 
by reducing the bail to a mere trifle, And he 
himself was but a district judge, whose deci- 
sions could be immediately appealed from, and 
Would be, as one might say, of almost no 
Weight in the august tribunal of the last resort, 


self from the responsibility of stemming so 
great a torrent, by saying, that if his decision 
in favour of slavery was not satisfactory, it 
could be appealed from. 

We make these remarks for the purpose of 
showing that the circumstances under which 
Judge Judson came to the final adjudication, 
were not in favour of his coming to the deci- 
sion which he actually gave, but were such 
as would have greatly lessened his own mis- 
givings, had he given the contrary decision. 

It was under these circumstances that he 
came to the hearing of the case, on the 7th of 
January, 1840, and after a patient investigation, 
8, the solemn and glorious decree of 
iberty. 

Many will remember with what general 
apathy this decree was received, how few 
papers gave publicity to the irrefragable reason- 
ing by which it was supported, and what a 
ready acquiescence there was in the appeal 
taken by the executive to the Supreme Court of 
the United States. This state of things re- 
mained, through the whole year, while the 
Afrieans lay in prison, up to the time of the 
sitting of the Supreme Court. How arrogantly 
was Mr. Birney rebuked by the official Globe, 
for his presumption in daring to assert, before 
an Irish auditory in Dublin, his belief that the 
Chief Justice of the United States would be 
true to the Jaw, and would affirm the decree of 
Judge Judson. Ani the very day the court 
met, the same Globe published the furious 
“Review” from “ one of the brightest intel- 
lects of the south,” which we copied a few 
weeks ago. And there was Judge Judson’s 
professional and judicial reputation in suspense, 
with all these odds against it, and we fear, 
fewer expressions of sympathy and approval 
than he deserved, even from those who knew 
he was right. 

Well, the case was elaborately argued under 
circumstances of much interest in the Supreme 
Court, and after a proper time for deliberation, 
the decision is made by the highest tribunal 
known to human governments, and THE 
OPINION OF JuDGE JUDSON STANDS AS THE LAW 
OF THE LAND. 

And now, every body is so pleased, so happy 
that it is so, so satisfied that it is right, so grate- 
ful to think it was not decided the other way, 
so proud of the court that thus vigilantly main- 
tained the law, that there can be no doubt a 
great deliverance has been wrought. No person 
conversant with the history of LAWFUL LIBER- 
Ty, can doubt that this is the greatest judicial 
triumph of modern times. The Amistad case 
will stand on the pages of judicial history 
along side of the Ship-Money case, and the 
jetgases in the case of the negro Somerset. 

the “* Great Court,” so gratefully lauded 
by Cinque and his liberal comrades, will live 
in everlasting remembrance for this deed. 

But, honour to whom honour is due. ‘This 
** Great Court” has only sanctioned and sus- 
tained the RIGHTEOUS DecREE which was first 
made, under far more trying circumstances, and 
with far less support, by Judge Judson. We 
ask, therefore, of the American press, and the 
American people, and of future impartial his- 
tory, that justice be done to the District Judge 
of Connecticut, 


Honour to the Supreme Court, to honoured 
and honourable 
Rocer B. Taney, Chief Justice. 


Josern Srory, Associate Justice. 


Sairu THompson, do. 
Joun McLean, do. 
James M. Wayne, do. 
Joun Carron, do. 


Honour to them all, as they deserve, but let 
| proper honour be accorded also to the judge, 
who dared to make the decree which they dared 
to ratify—Anprew T. Jupson. 
For 
SCHOOL BOOKS. 
I was much pleased with ‘* Observations on 
Historical Reading,” which appeared in “The 
Friend,” No. 15th of the present volume, and 
also with the notice taken of it by Friends of 
Ind. Indeed, I have no doubt such a work as 
is there proposed would be a valuable acquisi- 
tion to the members of our Society; and not 
only so, but it might be influential in improv- 
ing the taste and raising the standard of morals 
in the community at large. ‘There is another 
subject, analogous to this, which, though it 
may be of minor importance, is, in my view, 
of sufficient magnitude to demand our serious 
attention. I allude to tne first and primary 
school books for children. If we attach that 
importance to plain language, that is, to the 
Scriptural use of the singular number of per- 
sonal pronouns, names of the months, days of 
the week, &c., which our predecessors did, 
and whieh we certainly ought, would it not be 
advisable to keep all of a contrary nature out 
of the way as long as it is in our power? I 
know not how Friends in the cities may be 
supplied in this respect, but I believe in re- 
mote situations, and perhaps Society at large, 
would experience important results by having 
uniform and appropriate class-books, adapted 
to the capacities of children and youth; com- 
piled or prepared with a view to familiarise 
them to ‘*a pure language,” as well as correct 
morals; thereby greatly lessening the difficul- 
ties and encouraging the exertions of concerned 
parents and teachers, in their arduous task of 
rightly educating the rising generation. 
Long Island. L. B. 


“ The Friend.” 


HAVERFORD SCHOOL. 

The summer term of this institution will 
commence on Fourth day, the 12th of Fifth 
month next. Applicants for admission must 
be members of the Religions Society of Friends, 
or the sons of members, and no student will be 
admitted for a less term than one year. The 
price of board and tuition is $200 per annum. 
Applications will be received by John Gum- 
mere, superintendent, at the school, or, if by 
letter, addressed to West Haverford Post Of- 
fice, Delaware county, Pa. 

Philadelphia, 4th mo. 1841. 

Marriep, on the 14th inst., at Friends’ meeting 


house on Orange street, Wituiam Huvson Howse to 
Resecca, daughter of Isaiah Hacker, all of this city. 








Diep, on the 22d of 2d month, 1841, in the 62d year 
of her age, after a lingering complaint, which she bore 
with exemplary patience, Axicr, wife of Isaac Roberts, 
a member of Gwynedd Monthly and Plymouth Parti- 
cular Meeting. 
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For “ The Friend.” 


Having recently perused with much satis- 
faction a small pamphlet published a few years 
ago by our deceased friend Daniel Wheeler, 
addressed to the piofessors of Christian reli- 
gion, especially those of the ‘* Church of Eng- 
land ;”’ and believing that it will be interesting 
to most of the readers of “ The Friend,” [| 
send it for the editor’s approval. Though | 
particularly intended for circulation in Great 
Britain, the principles held forth are those of 
unchangeable truth, and universally applicable 
to the Christian church. H. 


An affectionate Address to Professing Chris- 
tians ; more especially the members of the 
Established Church of England. By one 
educated in its doctrines. 


Under the influence of that love which 
would gather the sons and daughters of men 
universally into the heavenly garner of rest and 
peace, I have felt constrained thus to address 
my Christian brethren in this highly favoured 
land, and all others wherever scattered, in the 
hope of being instrumental to the good of some, 
by awakening their best feelings to a consider- 
ation of the excellency of those things which 
belong to life and salvation; by encouraging 
the faithful to perseverance in the path of 
known duty; or by we the negligent and 
careless to a sense of their dangerous situation ; 
and, lastly, that in thus doing my own duty, I 
may be found clear of the blood of others, in 
the sight of Almighty God: to whom belongs 
all praise. 

No sinister motive induces me to take this 
step; but the comprehensive principle of that 
gospel which must ever breathe the language 
of, «Glory to God, in the highest; and on 
earth, peace, good-will toward men:” firmly 
believing, that the Omnipotent, Omniscient, 
and Omnipresent Lord God, with whom we 
have to do, ‘is no respecter of persons,’’ but 
that under whatever name of religious profes- 
sion we may pass amongst men, ‘in every 
nation, he that feareth Him and worketh right- 
eousness is,” (and wil] be) ‘ accepted with 
Him.” ‘“ The Lord seeth not as man seeth ; 
for man looketh on the outward appearance, 
but the Lord looketh on the heart.” 

I have no path to point out but what strictly 
aecords with the text of the Holy Scriptures : 
«¢ Other foundation can no man lay than that is 
laid, which is Jesus Christ.”” There is but 
one way to that ‘ Kingdom which cannot be 
moved ;”’ and this is now, and will continue to 
be, to the utmost boundary of time, the same 
that it was in the beginning. ‘Through the 
sacrifice of Him, who being without sin, was 

made a sin-offering for us, we all “ have ac- 
cess by one Spirit to the Father.” It is my 
present business to invite the most serious and 
constant attention of all, to the true knowledge 
of this Holy Spirit; this heavenly “light” 
which shines in every heart, ‘‘ and lighteth 
every man that cometh into the world ;”” for 
the blessed influence of which, in the language 
of the liturgy, the request is so often preferred : 
‘ endue us with the grace of thy Holy Spirit;” 
and consistently with the unspeakable value 
of this grace: ‘‘ take not thy Holy Spirit from 
us;’” “cleanse the thoughts of our hearts, by 
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the inspiration of thy Holy Spirit, that we may 
perfectly love Thee,” are the frequent peti- 
tions to **the God and Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ.” It is, then, to this inestimable 
treasure, of such eternal importance, that I 
beseech all, in true earnest, to take heed ; as 
the only effectual means by which we can 
overcome the evil propensities of fallen nature ; 
witness a death unto sin, and a new birth unto 
righteousness ; and be ultimately prepared for 
‘an inheritance incorruptible and undefiled, 
and that fadeth not away.” 

** Now the Lord is that Spirit; and where 
the Spirit of the Lord is, there is liberty :” 
but it is the liberty which consists in freedom 
from sin ;—liberty to serve and worship a good 
and gracious God; to walk reverently before 
Him, in filial fear and love; in holiness and 
newness of life ; to serve Him with our spirits, 
in and through the gospel of his dear Son, and 
therein to worship Him in spirit and in truth: 
and so great is the condescending mercy of 
our Heavenly Father, that he seeketh such. 
‘* God is a spirit, and they that worship Him, 
must worship Him in spirit and in truth;” 
‘for the Father seeketh such to worship 
Him.”’ Those only who are thus made truly 
free, can ** worship God in the Spirit, and re- 
joice in Christ Jesus, and have no confidence 
in the flesh ;” but ** are complete in Him, who 
is the head of ail principality and power.” 
These are “buried with Him in baptism, 
wherein also they are risen with Him through 
the faith cf the operation of God, who hath 
raised Him from the dead.” ‘True and living 
worshippers indeed, of the only true and living 
God; who experimentally know and feel, that 


** honour and majesty are before Him, strength | 
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and beauty are in his sanctuary:’’ they are 
desirous, above all things, ‘‘to dwell in the 
house of the Lord all the days of their life, to 
behold the beauty of the Lord, and to inquire 
in his temple ;”’ the temple of a pure and un- 
defiled heart, cleansed from all sin by the 
refining operation of Him who came, in the 
greatness of his love and strength, * to seek, 
and to save that which was lost:’’ ‘** that we 
might have life, and that we might have it more 
abundantly.” 

‘* Behold the Lamb of God which taketh 
away the sin of the world!’’ and behold the 
‘‘kingdom which cannot be moved :”’ for the 
coming of which, the Saviour of men gra- 
ciously taught his disciples to pray, in the sub- 
lime though simple language of, * ‘Thy king- 
dom come.” As, doubtless, for the coming of 
this kingdom, many of you endeavour earnestly 
to pray; let me remind you of the instructive 
lesson of our Saviour to the Pharisees, who 
were looking for the coming of their Messiah 
with great outward pomp and demonstration ; 
‘“‘ the kingdom of God cometh not with obser- 
vation ; neither shall they say, Lo here! or lo 
there! for behold, the kingdom of God is 
within you.” 

Observe the transcendent excellency of the 
everlasting covenant, written ‘on the fleshly 
tables of the heart,’’ over the old covenant 
which was written on tables of stone. ‘ The 
law was given by Moses, but grace and truth 
came by Jesus Christ.” ‘The law made 
nothing perfect ; but the bringing in of a better 
hope did; by the which we draw nigh unto 


God ;’’ as saith the apostle. The outward law 
could only take cognizance of the outward 
action; but the inward law, “ the law of the 
Spirit of life in Christ Jesus,”’ written on the 
** fleshly tables of the heart,” reproves even for 
the inward lusts, the inward thought of the 
heart; and, if heeded and obeyed, will make 
us “ free from the law of sin and death.” 

A man may yield an assent to all the great 
and solemn truths of Christianity: the miracu- 
lous birth; holy life; cruel sufferings; igno- 
minious death ; and glorious resurrection and as- 
cension of our ever blessed Redeemer—he may 
also believe, in the abstract, in his inward and 
spiritual appearance in the hearts of mankind 
by his Holy Spirit; and yet himself fall short, 
unless he comes to witness the saving operation 
of the Holy Spirit in his own heart, and to 
know thereby that purifying preparation, which 
can be effected solely by this blessed agent; 
and by which alone the heart of man can be 
fitted to become the temple of a Holy God. 
** Know ye not,” saith the apostle to the Corin- 
thians: ‘that ye are the temple of God, and 
that the Spirit of Ged dwelleth in you? If any 
man defile the temple of God, him shall God 
destroy ; for the temple of God is holy, which 
temple ye are. Let no man deceive himself.” 

Seeing then it is the heart, in which the 
great and indispensable work of sanctification 
must be effected, there we must look for the 
inward appearance of the Lord of life and 
glory; there we must watch and pray, and 
patiently wait, and diligently seek for Him. It 
is then the great and lasting interest of every 
individual to be so employed: it is a primary 
duty, enjoined by our supreme Lawgiver him- 
self, with a gracious promise to those who obey 
the command: ‘* Seek ye first the kingdom 
of God and his righteousness, and all things 
needful shall be added.” 

‘* Through the faith of the operation of 
God, who raised up Jesus from the dead,’’ we 
must witness a being risen with Him; a being 
quickened into life, by and through the wonder 
working power of his Holy Spirit, which is 
able to subdue all things unto Himself; through 
which alone we can overcome sin, and receive 
strength to ‘* wrestle against spiritual wicked- 
ness in high places ;” and which is ‘* mighty 
through God to the pulling down of strong 
holds” of sin and iniquity; however these 
may be entrenched in us, by inveterate habit, 
and supported by the prince of darkness: 
‘casting down imaginations, and every high 
thing that exalteth itself against the knowledge 
of God; and bringing into captivity every 
thought to the obedience of Christ ;’’ and, if 
submitted to on our part, it would leaven all 
within us, into its own pure and heavenly 
nature; into that simple, humble, child-like 
state of innocence and submission, wherein— 
‘* Thy will be done,” is feelingly uttered, in 
sincerity and truth. 

And, blessed be God ! this change results to 
those who repent, believe, and obey the gos- 
pel: they are delivered from the bondage of 
corruption into the glorious liberty of the chil- 
dren of God. ‘The truth had made them 
free, and they are free’ indeed: * sin hath no 
longer dominion over them ; they are not under 
the law, but under grace :” that grace which 
came by Jesus Christ; which “ bringeth 
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salvation, and hath appeared to all men ; teach- 
ing us that denying ungodliness and worldly 
lusts, we should live soberly, righteously, and 
godly in this present world; looking for that 
blessed hope, and the glorious appearing of the 
reat God and our Saviour Jesus Christ; who 
gave Himself for us, that He might redeem us 
from all iniquity, and purify unto Himself a 
peculiar people, zealous of good works.” 
Such, ** are washed,”’ such * are sanctified,”’ 
such “ are justified, in the name of the Lord 
Jesus, and by the Spirit of our God;’’ they 
are regenerated and ** born again, not of cor- 
ruptible seed, but of incorruptible, by the word 
of God, which liveth and abideth for ever.” 
These and these only most sensibly feel, and 
as certainly know, that *‘ the gospel of Christ 
is the power of God unto salvation.” To 
them, it is *‘ glad tidings of great joy:” having 
obeyed the heavenly message, they are turned 
‘‘from darkness to light, and from the power 
of Satan unto God.”” They receive * forgive- 
ness of sins, and inheritance amongst them 
which are sanctified by faith, which is in 
Christ Jesus, the way, the truth, and the life.” 
Unless we individually witness this death 
unto sin, and new birth unto righteousness, all 
our religious profession is vanity; and will sor- 
rowfully end in vexation of spirit; for Christ 
Himself saith: *“ Verily, verily, I say unto 
thee, except a man be born again, he cannot 
see the kingdom of God ;” and again: “ Verily, 
I say unto you, except ye be converted and 
become as little children, ye shall not enter into 
the kingdom of heaven.”” Behold this stupen- 
dous act of unutterable love and mercy ! ** God 
so loved the world that he gave his only be- 
gotten Son, that whosoever believeth in Him 
should not perish, but have everlasting life.” 
How ample the means ! how admirably adapted 
to the gracious design of reconciling the world 
unto God! of restoring every son and daughter 
of Adam, from a state of fallen nature, to a 
state of grace; from the state of children of 
wrath, to that of inheritors of the kingdom of 
heaven. 
(To be continued.) 
—_ 
For “‘ The Friend.” 
Historical fragments, illustrating the early 
religious labours of ys in America, 
with biographical sketehes of the first 
ministers who visited it. 
(Continued from p. 222.) 


After Christopher Holder and John Cope- 
land had read this order, the jailer again com- 
manded them to work, saying, “‘ As you are 
rational men, I would wish you not to put 
your bodies to so much suffering. I have an 
order to whip you twice a week if you do not 
work.’’ He then presented the order already 
described, which authorized the whipping of 
Thomas Harris, William Leddra, and their 
companions. As the prisoners were not pre- 
pared to say whether they should be easy to 
work or not, the jailer said he would give 
them till noon to consider it. On his return, 
they told him they had no liberty to work. On 
this, he dragged them by force into the room 
where the work was, and shut them up until 
the evening. ‘The next morning they were 
again taken to the same place, and the jailer 
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told them that they should be kept there until | heaven and earth, and he can send whither he 
He then set} will, and whom he will. 


their backs were “ slashed.” 
bread and pottage by the work ; but the Friends 
had no freedom in their minds to meddle with 
either. At evening they were returned to the 
jail—here they were shut up in a close room, 
where they remained for eight days, without 
having, to the knowledge of the jailer, eaten 
any food. He became alarmed at this, and his 
wife coming to see them, told them, that if 
they would have milk it should be bought for 
them, and if they would have beer, she would 
sell itto them. ‘Their Salem friends confined 
in the same prison were now allowed to fur- 
nish them with such provisions as they de- 
sired. 

Towards the close of the sixth month, John 
Rouse left Rhode Island under an impression 
of duty to return to Boston. ‘Taking a horse 
he rode thither, reaching it on the evening of 
the 25th. After seeing his beast taken care 
of, he went into the inn, and to use his own 
words, “After some stay there, I being not 
desirous to be a snare to any man, declared 
who I was to the man of the house, who fetcht 
the marshal, and he had me to the governor’s 
house. When I was brought before the go- 
vernor, he came towards me in a lofty manner, 
and said, ‘ Put off thy hat.’ I answered, ‘I 
cannot.’ So my hat, at his commandment, 
was taken off. ‘The governor then asked me, 
Why I came to this town? I said, ‘ to visit 
my friends in prison ; and if I may have the 
liberty, if they want any thing, to minister to 
their necessities.’ He answered in derision, 
‘ That is a charitable deed ; why did not Hum- 
phrey Norton come?’ I replied, ‘ Thou hast 
best ask him the next time thou seest him.’ 
He asked me whether I had any letters? ‘To 
which I was silent. So he bid the marshal 
search me, who did according to his command ; 
and the governor took several papers out of 
my letter case, and kept them ; and after some 
questions about the body of Christ, to which I 
answered according to the Scriptures; and 
after telling me that this is no new thing that 
we held, and said, ‘If I had time, I would 
show you out of books which I have in my 
house, that several heretics before you held 
the same opinion. ‘To which I answered little, 
knowing that the Spirit of God is pure from 
all heresy, whatsoever men, who are blind, 
may say of it. Then he bid the marshal have 
me to prison—the which was done without 
warrant or mittimus, that I did see or hear of.” 

On Seventh day, the 7th of the seventh 
month, Christopher Holder, John Copeland 
and John Rouse were sent for from prison, to 
be examined by the ‘‘ Court of Assistants,” 
then sitting in Boston. When they were brought 
before that body, their hats were taken off ; after 
a time of silence, the jailer spoke, demanding 
whether they were not acquainted with the law 
against Quakers. 

Prisoners. We know your law. 

Jailer. Why did you come hither? 

Prisoners. The Lord God, whose law is 
just and equal, required it of us, and in obe- 
dience to him we eame. 

Denison. Is not every man master of his 
own house? 
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Governor. Were you not here before and 
sent away, and now are come again? 

Bellingham. In contempt of authority. 

Prisoners. Amos must prophesy at Bethel, 
although he be forbidden. 

Denison. If a man should forwarn another 
man from coming into his house, and should 
stand with pike or sword at his door, and yet 
for all this, the other should attempt to come 
in and should be slain, would not this man’s 
blood be upon his own head? 

Prisoners. If the Lord sent a man to such 
a man’s house to forwarn him, or any in his 
house to repent of the judgment: that was to 
come; if that man was slain, he was innocent 
in the sight of God, and had cleared his con- 
science towards the man, and his blood would 
be upon his head that slew him. 

In the conversation which ens#ed, the pri- 
soners referred to the governor by the name of 
John Endicot. 

Denison. It is not fit to call him by his 
name. He hath another name by which he is 
known, the governor of Massachusetts Bay. 

Prisoners. ‘Thou mightest have shown 
more wisdom—his name is John Endicot, 
and men’s names are given to them to be 
called by. 

Some objections were then urged against 
Friends for not taking off the hat, and several 
quotations from Scripture were recited, to prove 
that respect should be shown to them, they 


being persons in authority. 
Priconers. He th3t respect persons, cot 
mits sa. 


Magistrate. That is in judgment. & 

Prisoners. Are ye notin judgment? Why 
do you plead for it? If ye be the magistrates 
of God, speak in the majesty of God. 

Governor. We do, Thope. 

Prisoners. Nay, for thou dost often laugh. 

Governor. Is not laughter lawful? 

Prisoners. Not such laughter as thou usest. 

Governor. What is the honour you would 
give to men? 

Prisoners. Love is the honour which is 
due unto all men. How can ye believe which 
seek honour one of another? If ye were be- 
lievers, ye would not seek it. 

Denison. Ignorant people may wonder that 
we keep so much ado about putting off the 
hat, and seeking honour to our persons, but 
herein lies the ground of contempt of authority. 

The prisoners then desired their examiners 
to prove that any magistrates, mentioned in 
Scripture, required that any should put off 
their hats. 

Governor. You cannot prove by Scripture 
that any did wear hats. 

To this they instantly replied, that in Daniel, 
3d chapter and 2\st verse, it is said, ‘‘ These 
men were bound in their coats, their hesen, and 
their hats,” 

Governor. 
hat. 

Upon this the prisoners pulled forth a Bible, 
and read it. 

Governor. It is mistranslated. 

Prisoners. If the Scriptures be mistrans- 
lated, how can they be taken for a rule? 


There is no such word there as 


Prisoners. The Lord God is gy of} Governor. Some is, and some is not. 
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The Deputy Governor Bellingham here | 
began to pour ovt a flood of false accusations | ter. 
upon the prisoners, which perhaps Endicot did | sun is so oblique to the plane of the horizon} 
not think much to the purpose, for he inter-| that, while he never rises high in the zenith, 
rupted him, saying, ‘1 pray let the mayor/he also never sinks far beneath view. Unlike, | 


speak.” 


they seem to assume an entirely new charac-| 


therefore, ‘ the set of the tropic sun, who sud-| 


Denison. You say you own governors and den sinks, and all is night,” the glorious orb, 
magistrates, such as are set up by God; but/for some time before and after the summer 
you say that all the rulers and magistrates that| solstice, remains so few degrees below the 
are now in the world, are the powers of the | horizon that the refraction of its rays preserves 
world, and the powers of darkness; and you!a perpetual twilight; how holier, sweeter far 
are Judah; therefore the ten tribes of Israel|than garish day, and yet how different from 


are offended, and divided against Judah, the 


tribes of the Presbyterians, the Independents, | 
All these are against the | 


and Prelates, &c. 
Quakers, so Manasses is against Ephraim, and 


our own midsummer nights, sweet though they 
be! The light is strong enough to enable one 
to read or write in the interic r of a room; and 
stars, even of the first magnitude are invisible. 


Ephraim against Manasses, and both against! Yet it is a chastened, mellow light, not casting 


Judah ; and you say you shall reign; but we 
are the stronger, and so look to yourselves. 
Prisoners. You have never heard any of us 


say so; but the Lord is stronger than all, and | 


he shall reign. 
Magistrate. You are deceived and deluded. 





strong shadows, but throwing a golden mantle 


of tranquil repose over every object it touches 


and beautifies. Itis impossible to describe the 
peculiar effect it produces not only upon the’ 
eternal snows of Sneehwttan, or “ the pine 
forest’s immortal shade,”’ or the silvery cata-| 


Prisoners. If we are deluded, and out of | ract’s ceaseless turmcil ; but still more upon a 
the way, you have more need to pity us, instead | sleeping city, like ‘Trondhjem. The buildings | 


of doing as you do. 


you. 

Prisoners. 
a dog on a sheep, and be sorry for it while he 
is doing it. 


That is, as if a man should set fects softened down; the vast 





lie so palpably stretched before the eye, yet so) 


i 


Magistrate. We pity you while we punish| harmoniously blended together, their pic-) 


turesque points heightened, their harsher de-| 
Fjord expanding | 
distinctly without a wave or ripple to the feet’ 
of the distant blue mountains; the boats rock-| 


During the further examination, the prison-|ing idly by the shore; the scenes of labour! 
ers being all young men, were called by the|silent as the grave; and all the records of 


magistrates boys and blasphemers. 
vernor. You come in a show of love 

and humility, and the spirit of meekness; but 
you are such as Christ spake of, who have out- 
wardly sheep’s clothing, but inwardly are raven- 
ing wolves. 

Prisoners. Christ there spake of a people 
very like yourselves. 

‘The Governor then addressed them for some 


nature and of man so perceptible, yet so still: | 
it needs but to follow the musings of the im-' 
agination to fancy oneself alone in a new world, | 
or realising the conceptions our childhood 
formed of fairy land. However dreamy such | 
fancies may appear to others, not conversant’ 
with these latitudes, they portray but faintly | 
the emotions I have felt on those lovely north-| 
ern nights, which are classed in my memory of 


time, and concluded his remarks with the asser- | memories with the delicious evenings of Naples | 


tion, that he spake to them from heaven. 


Prisoners. Nay, nay, we do not believe 
thee. 
They were then returned to prison. 
N. E. 
—_— 


SHORT SUMMER NIGHTS IN NORWAY. 

If I may judge by my own experience, I 
should say there are few circumstances con- 
nected with a Scandinavian tour that afford 
deeper enjoyment, not unmixed with surprise, 
than the exquisite beauty of the short summer 
nights. It has been beautifully said, by one of 
their native poets, that ** At midsummer, on 
Norway’s hills, the blush of morning kisses 
the blush of evening;” and so slight is the 
interval at this season between the fading of 
the sun’s rays a trifle to the west of the north, 
and the rapid re-appearance of his orient beams, 
as little to the east of that point, that this pause 
between the two sweetest periods of the da 
might be compared to the balmy breath that 
parts the coral lips of the sleeping infant. 
These few brief hours are, indeed, surprisingly 
lovely in the further north ; I say in the further 
north, for it is not until the Dovre Fjeld is 
crossed that their full charm can be felt. On 
the southern side of the Dovre Chain, the nights 
are only shorter and lighter than those of the 
Scottish Highlands ; when that barrier is passed, 
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and Baie.—TZ wo Summers in Norway. | 


| 


THE SPIRIT OF BEAUTY. 


The spirit of beauty unfurls her light, 

And wheels her course in a joyous flight: 

I know her track through the balmy air, 

By the blosoms that cluster and whiten there; 
She leaves the tops of the mountains green, 
And gems the valley with crystal sheen. 


At morn, I know where she reéted at night, 

For the roses are gushing with dewy delight ; 
Then she moonts again, and around her flings 

A shower of light from her purple wings, 

‘Till the spirit is dronk with the music on high 
That silently fills it with ecstasy ! 

At noon, she hies to a cool retreat, 

Where bowering elms o’er waters meet ; 

She dimples the wave where the green leaves dip, 
That smiles, as it curls, like a maiden’s lip, 
When her tremulous bosom would hide, in vain, 
From her lover, the hope that she loves again. 

At eve, she hangs o’er the western sky 

Dark clouds for a glorious canopy ; 

And round the skirts of each sweeping fold 

She paints a border of crimson and gold, 

Where the lingering sunbeams love to stay, 
When the orb in his glory has passed away. 

She hovers around us at twilight hour, 

When her presence is felt with the deepest power; 
She mellows the landscape, and crowds the stream 
With shadows that flit like a fairy dream: 

Still wheeling her flight through the gladsome air, 


Thegpirit of beauty is every where! 
& Rufus Dawes, an American poet. 


There, at that season, thie course of the _ 
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We have before us the twenty-fourth annual 
report of the state of Friends’ Asylum, near 
I’rankford, for the relief of persons deprived of 
the use of their reason. It is accompanied 
with a beautiful and correct front view, recently 
drawn and engraved by J. Sartain, of the prin- 
cipal buildings and contiguous grounds, inclu- 
ding the circular railway constructed for the 
recreation of the patients. ‘The report, which 
contains a very pleasing and encouraging expo- 
sition of the state of the interesting institution, 
we propose to insert in afuture number. At 
the annual meeting of the contributors, which 
occurred on the 17th ult., the following officers 
were appointed for the year ensuing :— 

Clerk of the Contributors.—Samuel Mason, 
Jr. No. 68 North Seventh street. 

Treasurer.—Isaiah Hacker, No. 112 South 
Third street. 

Clerk v4 the Board of Managers.—Edward 
Yarnall, No. 39 High street. 

Attending Physician.—Dr. Charles Evans, 
0. 201 Arch street. 

Resident Physician.—Dr. Pliny Earle. 
Superintendents.—John C. and Letitia 
Redmond. 

Managers.—Joel Woolman, Isaiah Hacker, 
John G. Hoskins, Edward B. Garrigues, Wil- 
liam Hillis, Edward Yarnall, Samuel B. Mor- 
ris, George R. Smith, Isaac Collins, John 
Richardson, Mordecai L. Dawson, John Far- 
num, George G. Williams, Samuel Bettle, Jr. 
Thomas P. Cope, William Jones, Clayton 
Newbold, Thomas Evans, Jeremiah Willitts, 
John Elliott. 

Edward B. Garrigues, No. 153 High street, 
is authorised to receive the money for the board 
of patients, from those persons to whom it is 
inconvenient to call on the superintendent. 


DANIEL WHEELER’S JOURNAL. 


A few copies of Daniel Wheeler’s Journal 
may be had by early application at the office of 
“« The Friend.” 


TRACT A IATION OF FRIENDS. 


The annual ing of the ‘Tract Association 
will be held on the evening of Third day, the 
20th instant, at 74 o’clock, in the Committee 
Room, Mulberry street. 

Joun Carter, Clerk. 


A stated annual meeting of ‘ The Institute 
for Coloured Youth”? will be held at the Com- 
mittee Room, Mulberry Street Meeting House, 
on Fourth day evening, 21st instant, at 7i 
o’clock. 

Samvet Mason, Jr., Clerk. 

4 mo. 1841. 


A stated annual meeting of “‘ The Bible As- 
sociation of Friends in America’’ wilhbe held 
on Second day evening, 19th instant, at 7i 
o’clock, at the Committee Room, Mulberry 
Street Meeting House. 


Samvet Mason, Jr., Clerk. 
4 mo. 1841. 





